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SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM DORSEY. ; 
(Continued from page 371.) 


“First month 1st, 1873—Another year is 
numbered with the past. Many blessings 
have in mercy been vouchsafed to us, and I 
humbly trust our hearts are filled with grat- 
itude to God for His continued mercies. I 
pray Thee, Father, that Thou wilt give me 
grace sufficient for every day, that I may do 
nothing in any way to bring reproach upon 
the profession of the religion of the Gospel 
of Thy salvation, as taught by Thy beloved 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ ! 

“First month 22d.—In meeting, the offer- 
ing of Isaac by his father Abraham presented 
so livingly to my view, that I gave expres- 
sion to my feelings. I have no doubt that 
the singularity and incomprehensibility of 
the literal statement given in the Bible has 
arrested the attention of many. With that 
I believe we have nothing to do The history 
gives two lessons of deep instruction and en- 
couragement. In the first place, it teaches 
that absolute and unreserved obedience is 
what is required of every soul; that we must 
give our whole heart to God, yielding to Him 
love supreme, and holding all the blessings 


the purpose of His own glory; therefore it 
is our bounden duty to cherish it, devoting it 
to His will. 

“ Jesus said, ‘He that seeketh to save his 
life shall lose it; but he that loseth his life 
for My sake shall find it.’ There are three 
lives—the life eternal ; the selfish life, or will 
of tan, and the natural life. If we prefer a 
life of self-indulgence, and spend our days 
in seeking such pleasures, we shall lose the 
life eternal. If we are willing that this will 
of man, this life of self, shall he nailed to 
the cross—crucified, thereby losing it, we 
shall secure the life eternal. 

“ Our natural life is given for this holy pur- 
pose, this high attainment. Our own selfish 
nature thus crucified, dead and buried, we 
know Christ to be our resurrection and our 
life, according to the teaching of the blessed 
Son of God to Martha, ‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life,’ &c. 

“Temptations are permitted, but faith and 
trust in God will, by the power of grace, save 
us from all these, leading us to the Rock that 
is higher than we. However dark the clouds 
may be, we must remember that, as in the 
outward, so in the inward, the Sun of Right- 
eousness will penetrate the gloom and dispel 


He has bestowed upon us as secondary to | them, and we shall rejoice in the light—the 
Himself; and, secondly, that He requires of | glorious light of heaven, and can exclaim 
no man to take either his own life or that of | with the Psalmist, ‘How good it is to behold 
another. This, God has given to be used for | the sun!’ 
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“To morrow our Select Quarterly Meeting 
will be held, and next day our Quarterly 
Meeting. I hope I may be strengthened to 
attend both. The longer I live the higher 
is my appreciation of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, as held by our own dear Society. 
Would that all our members could be inspired 
by this feeling so as to induce them to come 
to their meetings with hearty zeal, and joy- 
fully co-operate with the Good Spirit against 
all evil; not to be sectarian, but to proclaim 
by precept and life the glad tidings of great 
joy to all people, even the glorious Gospel of 
God’s salvation as taught by our dear Lord 
a Saviour Jesus Christ, the blessed Son of 

od, 

“Third month 16th.—During the past week 
went to Washington with my friend Jobn 
Saunders to nominate our new Indian agent 
for the Otoes and Missouria Indians. Hada 
kind reception by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and Secretary Delano, who promptly 
dispatched business. 

_ “Third month 26th.— At meeting, spoke to 
the children on the subject of covetousness. 
‘Give alms of all ye possess; provide for 
yourselves bags that wax not old, a treasure 
in heaven that fadeth not, where neither moth 
nor rust corrupteth, nor thieves break through 

and steal ; for where the treasure is there will 
the heart be also.’ 

“Christ called away from the selfish pur- 
suit of gain, and it is necessary to give of our 
possessions, let them be small or great, to 
guard against the engrossing power of selfish 
interest, which so plausibly seeks to enslave 
the soul. While it is right to economize and 
accumulate for legitimate use, we must ever 
have a care to keep our hearts open to the 
genial influence of heavenly charity, and as 
our lives are given to deeds of love we shall 
not fail to find in the end the treasure in 
heaven, whither our hearts will turn in joy- 
ful hope. . 

“ Fifth month 28th—At meeting at Race 
street this morning. I spoke to the school 
children upon the subject of faith in Christ, 
in the cutward as well as the inward man- 
ifestation. It is not a question to be an- 
alyzed by the subtle intellect of man, but is the 
object of confiding faith for the believer, be 
he high or low, learned or unlearned. Cau- 
tioning them to close their ear to the counsels 
of any one upon the subject that would lead 
them co doubt or to reject belief in Christ, 
because they are not able to reconcile His 
works or His being with their ideas of scien- 
tific truth. 

“My dear friend W. P. S. followed in con- 
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tween Jesus and Nicodemus. 
“ Sixth month.—At Baltimore. 
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since one year ago. 
with those of us who had passed the merid- 
ian of life. 
rest, and among these their dear and loved 
friend and mother, Martha E. Tyson, to 
whom they had listened, and to whom they 
had looked with reverent affection. 






firmation, by quoting the conversation be- 


In the 
















morning attended meeting at Lombard street, 
In the afternoon, met the dear children and 
their beloved teachers. 
ished their exercises, which consisted chiefly 

in a review of the Scripture lessons they had 

learned during the past term, I addressed 

them upon the parable of the sower; show. 

ing how their hearts are the soil in which the 

seed is sown, and it rests with them whether 
it shall be as seed sown by the hard-beaten 
way-side, picked away by the fowls of the air, 
or the seed in stray places with not enough 
soil to sustain it, or the eeed among the bri- 
ars and thorns by which it is choked, or as 
the good seed in the good soil bringing some 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold, 
How simple are the teachings of our dear 
Lord, they are so familiar, even to the chil. 
dren | 
rich and fertile. 


After they had fin. 


They can distinguish when the soil is 
How beautifully the grain 
rows in the fields !—just so in their hearts, 
hey were all there; not one link broken 
But this was not the case 


Many had gone to their final 


“ Fourth-day, Sixth month 11th, 1873.—At 


meeting this morning. My text for the dear 
children was ‘ Where withal shall a young 
man cleanse his ways, by taking heed thereto, 
according to Thy word.’ This is the only wa 
to keep one’s ways clean in the sight of God, 
heeding the inspeaking word and power of 
God revealed in the secret of the soul. 
was to this the beloved Son of God called those 
who came to Him, when he exhorted them 
not to be hearers of the word only, but also 
doers. 


It 


“ There were those who cried ‘ Lord, Lord,’ 


but were rejected, because He did not know 
them. Acceptance depends not so much 


upon profession, as upon the knowledge of 


the Father’s will and obedience thereunto, 


taking heed to this mighty word of the Lord 
in the soul. When we look around and be- 
hold our prisons filled with the victims of 
crimisal indulgence, when we peruse the 
records of crime, with which our daily press 
teems, we can see clearly that all this condi- 
tion arises from a want of obedience to the 
revealed law of God—the love of God shed 
abroad in the hearts of ihe children of men. 
These in their infancy had been objects of 
joy and rejoicing to their parent’s hearts, 
many of whom had lived to regret the day 
when they were born. They had not become 
suddenly vile, but by early departures from 
the laws of their God in little things, thus 
taking the path that leads away from His 
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eterno nctadealinantastpss saa ana 
divine presence, they have found themselves| ADDRESS OF THE INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


janded in the region of darkness and death. sari aoa ‘ 
How essential, then, that children take heed The Board of Indian Commissioners, which 


to their ways according to the law of the has beer in consultation with the President 
Lord, keeping their hearis pure in His holy | at Long Branch, has issued the following ad- 
sight! Then they will know the joys of} dress, which we lay before our readers : 
heaven here on earth, be supported under all 
the trials of life, and when their course here | 7° the Christian Public: 
js finished, dwell forever with the angels of| The Board of Indian Commissioners, in 
God in the eternal rest of lreaven. view of the present agitation upon Indian 
“Sizth month 21st—Spent with the dear | affairs, feel moved to present this brief ad- 
children of our First-day school at Rocklani| dress to the Christian communions of the 
in the Park. The day was pleasant, and | land, nine of whose missionary organizations 
many of our friends were there. I greatly | we may regard as our particular constituen- 
enjoyed the pleasure it gave the children, and | cies. Speaking from our own deep and honest 
also the interesting conversation upon sub-| convictions, we ask careful and prayerful at- 
jects of serious and friendly import. tention to the statements and appeals which 
“ Seventh month 12th, 1873.—Have been on | we here make. ‘ 
a visit to Harford county, Maryland. On| First. The present policy of the Govern- 
First-day after meeting joined their Bible-| meng towards the Indians is eminently hu- 
class, where I found them discoursing upon | mane and Christian; and, being such, should 
the resurrection of the body of Jesus. Being | command the aid and support of all religious 
asked my views, I said I unhecitatingly be-| bodies and all Christian men. That policy is 
lieved the account so clearly given in the| peace. It proposes the government of the 
New Testament. It is a belief that involves | 300,000 Indians in the land by moral and re- 
no possible error, and with the doubt there- | ligious means ; to civilize and elevate them 
of comes weakness and distrust of the whole. | by the same agencies which are used by Chris- 
That prepared body was a miracle in its con-| tian missions throughout the world, supple- 
ception, and after the Divine life, which was | mented by such aid and succor as the Gov- 
its mission, God in His infinite wisdom did | ernment can give. To this end not only every 
cause it miraculously to disappear, all of| member of this Board, but nearly all the 
which was perfectly consistent with the exer-| eighty Indian agents who disburse the boun- 
cise of infinite power in the Creator. In at-| ties of the Government to the Indians, are 
tempting to investigate whether the account | appointed on the nomination of the various 
is consistent with our finite ideas of possibil-| missionary societies or religious bodies which 
ities, we lose the value of its mighty teach- | have missions among them. The co operation 
ings to the understanding by the Spirit, which, | of the Government with these religious bodies 
as we seek by prayer for enlightenment, will | is not formal, but is full, generous and cor. 
reveal to us all that is essential for us to | dial. 
know. Second. This policy, despite the assaults 
“ Ninth month 17th—I have been from | upon it, has been eminently successful. The 
home five weeks this summer and have not| Indians are taking on the dress, manners, 
gained strength as I desired. I know I am| habits and occupations of civilized life. The 
somewhat prone to discouragement, but also| children are being educated in our own 
know that every added hour of existence| tongue, and, with the parents, are bein 
brings me nearer the point where failing | taught the industries needful for support and 
strength will leave this poor tabernacle low | prosperity in a civilized state. The exceptions 
in the dust. Perhaps I err in thinking so| to this rule are mainly among three or four 
much about it, but I long to know that I am | large and powerful bands of Sioux Indians, 
about my Father’s work, and that I shall | under able chiefs, who occupy a wild region 
have strength to labor acceptably for Him. | in the high altitudes of the Rocky Mountains. 
Oh, for a full sease of being in the path of These chiefs desire no teachers or preachers, 
duty, a true and faithful servant of my Lord, | and no instruction either in books or civiliz- 
in whom I profess to believe! Father, de-| ing arts. But cven among these wild bands 
liver me from the power of temptation and|there is marked improvement, and great 
evil! Keep, I pray Thee, my heart pure, and | promise in the line of peace, order and quiet 
suffer not a thought to linger that would stain | for the future. 
it with the lust of the flesh, the lust of the| Third. Much care, and in the experience 
eye, or the pride of life!” gained, increasing care, is taken by the relig- 
(To be continued.) ious bodies in the selection of men to 
ee es nominated for appointments as agents. Some 
WE should desire virtue more than success. | of these larger agencies require talents in the 
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agent of a higher class than can easily be 
commanded by the small salaries affixed by 
law. It would not seem strange, therefore, if 
now and then one should prove incompetent, 
or, considering the infirmities of our nature 
and the unscrupulous character of some of 
the contractors and traders with whom they 
are brought in contact, now and then one 
should become corrupt; but we feel confident 
that in this department the Government was 
never so honestly served as at the present 
time. It is but fair to say that there is no 
hesitation on the part of the Government to 
remove agents on our recommendation, who 
are proved to be incompetent or corrupt. 
Neither this Board nor the Government would 
be justified in accepting loud-mouthed accu- 
sations for proof of guilt, especially in view 
of the fact that most of the charges of fraud 
and incompetency came from disappointed 
contractors and traders, whose hope of gains, 
under the more careful letting of contracts 
and rigid inspection of supplies is gone. Nor 
on the other hand would they be justified in 
withholding the most rigid investigation 
when, as in some cases, charges are made by 
respectable and responsible parties. 

ourth. Weare not aware of the existence 
of any “rings” in connection with the In- 
dian service differing at all from the “rings ” 
or combinations which are seen by all shrewd 
men in connection with the letting of all 
large contracts in other public or in private 
service. 
tures will gather. It is the duty of this 
Board to watch, and as far as possible to cir- 
cumvent, the success of these combinations, 
and thus secure for the Government and for 
the Indian the largest benefit to be derived 
from the Government appropriations. The 
experience of the past, we trust, has b en ad- 
vantageous; and while the adminstration of 
this year in respect to purchasing, inspecting 
and forwarding annuity goods has been as 
careful as possible, we are resolved upon as 
careful a disbursement through the agents as 
can be had through our own personal over- 
sight and such helps as the law provides. It 
is due to the Government to say that in this 
matter we are not hindered, but aided in 
every way allowed by the law. 

Fifth. From the foregoing statements, it 
will be seen that the success of this humane 
policy depends largely upon the sagacity and 
wisdom of the Missionary Boards, in the se- 
lection of men whom they nominate for the 
positions of agents. Men of capacity in every- 
day affairs, as well as men of good character, 
are required for this work—men whose every- 
day influence is in itself elevating and civil- 
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Where there is a carcass, the vul-’ 


judgment and claims of conscience, 





izing—men who have some capacity for lead- 
ership, and conscience enough to constrain 





them ever in a right direction. Again there 
is required on the part of all good men g 
comprehension of the difficulties of this work, 
a fair amount of patience with those who 
administer it, and a disposition to wait for 
proof of corruption, before they withdraw 
confidence from those who have deservedly en- 


joyed it. 


Much of the present clamor is raised and 
promoted by bad men, and is aimed at this hu- 
mane policy with a desire to destroy it, even 
though its destruction should lead to the ex- 
termination of the Indians. We cannot, there- 
fore, close this address without asking earnest 
attention to the fact, that for several years, 
the Indian service, as a whole and in detail, - 
has been, and still is, virtually within the 
supervision and control of the religious bodies 


of the country; and, upon them and the 
Christian community will rest to a large ex- 


tent, the ultimate success or failure of the 


policy of humanity and justice, in our deal- 
ings with the remnants of this once powerful 


race. 
Curnton B. Fisk, 


E. M. Kincsiey, 
Joun D. Lana, 


Wu. Stickney, 
B. Rusa Roserts, A. C. Barstow, 
E. A. Hayrt, F. H. Smirsa, 


Board of Indian Cemmissioners. 


“Tr is close intercourse with our fellow- 
beings that removes ignorance, dissolves pre- 
judice, and unseals in our hearts the hidden 


springs of confidence, affection and sympathy. 


. . . . Knowing each other better, they would 
love each other more; there would be more 
ready concession made to the freedom of 
Losing sight of every badge but Christian, of 
every name but Christ—how much more 
would they find of assimilation of sympathy 
and affection—how much less to sunder, sep- 
arate and censure—how much more to ad- 
mire, love and imitate in each other than they 
had any conception of. 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THOUGHTS ON “THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN 
LIFE.” 

BY MARY B. BECK. 


This term is probably familiar to all the 
readers of the ‘‘ Examiner,” having been 
brought prominently before us in various 
ways of late. And well it is for some of us 
to be roused from our apathy, and incited to 
*‘ come up higher,” and to “ covet earnestly 
the best gifts.” Still, it is to be feared that 
in some diffident minds discouragement in- 
stead of strength has been the result of the 
teaching which has gone under this appella- 
tion, and it is for the sake of these, who may 
deem themselves the hindermost of the flock, 
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fined chiefly to the common business of life 
or to the domestic circle; not that we sor- 
rowfully say, “ Because I am not the hand 
(or tongue) I am not of the body.” No; 
rather may we continually, like loving chil- 
dren, ask, ‘‘ What wilt Thou have me to do?” 
and then accept the answer with filial sub- 
mission. 

The highest Christiau life is to do our 
Lord’s will with a single eye to His glory ; to 
speak or to be silent, to go or to stay, “to be 
full or to be hungry, to abound or to suffer 
need ; everywhere and in all things ” to have 
no will but His. 

When a soul is thus entirely at the Lord’s 
disposal, He will work in it not merely “ to 
will.” but also “to do of His good pleasure.” 

“The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him;” but in due time it will be re- 
vealed in the life, and manifested by its fruits 
in the meek and gentle spirit, in the patience 
under provocation, in the tender thoughtful- 
ness for the poor and afflicted, in the cheer- 
ful sympathy with the young, in the calm 
submission to sickness and bereavement. 
These are in many as certain indications of 
the higher Christian life as more conspicuous 
service. 


that I would suggest a few reflections which 



















of isolation, and necessary withdrawal from 
any visible work or service. 

Was not the life of Christ the highest Chris- 
tian life? And yetit was a life emphatically 
“hid” with God. He was fully and com- 
pletely the manifestation of His Father's will, 
whether in doing or in suffering, and both 
were equally embraced by Him whom the 
psalmist personified when he said, “TI delight 
to do Thy will,O my God!” In similar 
words our Lord Himself declared, “ I came 
down from heaven not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Me ;” and again, 
“My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me, and to finish His work.” In His last 
prayer for His disciples the same filial spirit 
predominates; and although the apparent re- 
sult of His Divine mission was limited to a 
mere handful of followers, he could confid- 
ingly appeal to His Father and say, “I have 
glorified Thee on the earth. I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” : 

Out of the three-and-thirty years of His 
life, nearly thirty years were spent in the re- 
tirement of Nazareth. The holy calm and 





leisure of His Spirit breathes even through 
the course of His active ministry. ‘‘ He shall 
not strive nor cry, nor cause His voice to be 
heard in the streets. A bruised reed shall 
He not break, and the smoking flax shall He 
not quench.” He was never too much occu- 
pied to attend to one imploring petition. He 
had time to sit on Jacob’s well, and to pour 
forth to the solitary woman who came to 
draw water the sublimest discourse on wor- 
ship which has ever been given to man. The 
Mount of Olives was the scene of His mid- 
night prayers as well as at times the couch 
for His weary head; the quiet road from 
Jerusalem to Bethany was hallowed by His 
evening walks. The waiting for His Father’s 
time was a conspicuous element in Hibs life. 
His first miracle was not performed immedi- 
















ately the prompting was given, though that |: 


prompting was from the lips of His believing 
mother. The suggestion of His unbelieving 
brethren, that He should go up to the feast 
and there show Himself to the world, was 
calmly met by the reply, “‘ My time is not yet 
fully come.” 

We have in our Great Exemplar (we would 
speak it reverently) the pattern of a perfectly- 
balanced mind, ever true to the constraining 
or restraining finger of His Father’s will. And 
what is the lesson tous? Surely, not that we 
bemoaa that we have not “ the tongue of men 
or of angels,” to preach to the multitudes in 
thrilling words (how few are to be trusted 
with this power!); not that we lament that 
our daily duties liein a narrow round, con- 


But the absolute dedication of heart of 


which we have spoken is inconsistent with any 
choice for ourselves as to the position we 
should occupy in the Church of Christ. 
Whilst we are all called to evidence our faith 
by the fruits of the Spirit we must not urge 
the cowardly plea, “I pray Thee have me 
excused”’ from any call of the Lord. “ Fol- 
low thou me,” is the one universal yet indi- 
vidual command, and our ready response 
should be, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.” To all who have thus presented 
themselves as “ « living sacrifice,” the solemn 
injunction and the glorious promise attached 
to it are still going forth, “ Be thou faithful 
= death, and Lr 

life.” 


will give thee a crown of 





WORK, A NECESSITY. 


Every soul that lives must, in due time, be 
ut, or put itself, to hard work. And the 
abor of the hands, in some way, seems one 


of the essentials of a thoughtful mind, a 


wholesome life. It would be best, apparently, 
if every one in the world. however rich, how- 
ever intellectual, and whatever his occupa- 
tion, ruler or ruled, statesmen, preacher, or 
what not, should have some sort of manual 
labor to give life to his mind, and to bring 
him into close connection of sympathy with 
the laboring-classes, that is, with humanity at 
large. Labor ought to be honorable; the 
labor of the hod-man, the stevedore, the kit- 
chen-maid, the seamstress. And one of the 
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_ers towards the wealthy, is to find the last 
doing the same work, in turns, that they do. 
And it will be, indeed,an honor to any young 
woman to have it known that she has put 
herself into-the class of workers, has some 
regular laborious manual occupation, and 
feels her sisterhood with the poor of the 
world. Young women can make labor hon- 
orable; and when they accomplish that end, 
by means of their own example, there will 
be no difficulty of finding enough “help” 
for all the domestic labor of the world. 

The study of art presents itself as a most 
desirable occupation of mind and of heart. 
We do not mean crotcheting slippers and 
sofa cushions, or making patch work bed- 
quilts or wax flowers. Let these continue, as 
having some use in the world; as better than 
nothing ; as good for those who have never 
learned anything better. But there is a 
study of art that requires industry, regular- 
ity, thought and moral principle. It is a 
hard study. It gives seriousness to life. It 
is a dignified occupation. It brings one into 
communion with the most richly-endowed 
geniuses that Providence has sent to bless the 
world. It brings one to the most careful 
study of nature itself, even the most religious 
study, and fills the mind with high and en- 
nobling thoughts concerning “the meanest 
flower that blows,” “the grass that comes 
creeping, creeping everywhere,’ or moun- 
tains, or skies, or ‘‘the human face divine.” 

Philanthropic labors call for more instances 
of devotion from the young, who have time 
to attendto them. And if a person has not 
the genius to call in the waifs from city and 
village streets, to give them attractive and 
happy instruction ; if the work of visiting at 
the homes of the miserable and degraded is 
not wholly safe, or requires a wisdom that is 
rare indeed, yet there are many philan- 
thropic, institutions that are continually in 
need of support. And the young woman 
that has no skill to deal with the poor, the 
distressed or the wicked, may yet comfort 
herself with the conviction that she has tal- 
ents that may be put to valuable use in as- 
sisting auch institutions, and so at least may 
help in saving some. 

At last, what is wanted is consecration,-— 
a conviction that life is not given for waste ; 
nor for self; nor: primarily for enjoyment. 
It is given for use. Ata time of life when 
the world of nature and society shows its ut- 
most attractiveness, then is the time for the 
young to see that the beauty of the world 
cannot long be enjoyed except by beauty 
within. The world of men and women has 
to make its fight for subsistence; it has to 
endure its hardship ; it encounters miseries. 
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ee ericrendh illic eeihiensmenaieen Enemas ceases 
essential means to prevent the envy of labor- | The pure and noble-minded of the world wij 





not shut themselves up from hearing of the — 
woes of their fellow-beings; they always re. 
joice if they find opportunity to labor for the 
less fortunate, and to relieve their woes— 
Christian Register. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING, 


This meeting was held on the 3d inst., at 
the “ Valley Mee ing-house.” The day was 
dull and showery, but did not interfere, to 
any considerable extent, with the attend- 
ance. 

Two cars were required to convey those 
who went from Philadelphia, and the coun- 
try round was well represented. 

Thomas Foulke, of New York, was the 
only minister in attendance from another 
Yearly Meeting. Several from quarters be- 
longing to our own were present. 

In the first meeting testimonies were given 
forth by many, and feeling allusion made to 
the bereavements lately sustained in the 
removal by death of members of the “ Val- 
ley” Meeting. 

There was no business before the second 
meeting except the report of the Committee 
on Circular Meetings, which contained a 
recommendation ‘‘ That the Quarterly Meet- 
ing appropriate cne hundred dollars to defray 
the traveling expenses incurred by the com- 
mittee in attending to the duties of the ap- 
pointment.” 

After some discussion the recommendation 
was approved and the report united with. 

“The Extracts” of the late Yearly Meet- 
ing were read, it was believed, with profit, 
and the meeting closed under a feeling that 
while there had been diverse views held forth 
and a variety of sentiment expressed, yet on 
the whole the spirit of charity and a feeling 
of love and unity had prevailed over all, to 
the comfort and rejoicing of many. 

The select meeting was held, as usual, on 











the afternoon previous. R. 
aS CRAPS€” 
LETTERS. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED 


First-day morning was so pleasant, we pre- 
ferred walking the three-fourths of a mile to 
our little rural meeting. Everything on the 
way predisposed the mind to calm quietness ; 
ne when seated there was nothing to inter- 
rupt this feeling. As most of the attenders 
live at walking distance, there. was almost 
none of the driving up and alighting at the 
door, which attract the attention, especially 
of one unused to it. We were very early 
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1 will seated, but there was no buzz of conversation | class; but it would have added to the inter- 
: the to be heard from the outside, and as each one | est to have heard some expressions, or at least | 
yet entered noiselessly along the carpeted aisle, | questions, from some of the young people. 4 
r the the place, to use Charles Lamb’s expression,|1t may have been that the subjects of the lA 
ee seemed “ bathed in stillness,” which the mo-| reading did not suggest any, or perhaps there i 
tion of the leaves, just stirred by a gentle| is more freedom felt when strangers are ab- 
breeze, rather aided than otherwise. What | sent. 
aids to devotional feeling are the sweet influ-| I have sometimes thought that the First- C4 
ences of nature—what motion, the result of| day school, drawing together as it does the bt 
t., at human skill would not rather have been an|old and the young in social, religious ming- i 
wag 7 interruption? The hour’s silence, which was | ling, with more liberty for expression than 1s 7 
e, to broken by only a few words, was neither a| felt in our meetings for worship, may be doing . 
end- drowsy, an apathetic, nor a formal one. As | something other than its direct influence upon 
I locked at the earnest, thoughtful counten- | the childrea, in the renovation of our Society. 
hose © ances, it seemed to me the mind was awake,| A very dear friend of ours, whose religious } 
oun- and that the hope of receiving good had| experience as a minister, and whose sound . 
brought together the fifty or sixty who were|judyment no one, I think, would question, 
the assembled. It could not be the expectation | remarked to us, years ago, that he thought 
ther of hearing preaching, for the two Friends who | our Society would do well to recognize what | 
jhe. 7 occasionally speak do not say many words;!|he called the “ gift of teaching,” as distin- 
. we were told that only a few years ago the| guished from what we are accustomed to 
ven meeting was very small, and probably stillis, | regard as ministry. By “teaching,” in this 
e to on week days. What then is it that has waked | sense, is not meant the mere imparting of 
the — up an interest in coming together on First | information, but an utterance from the awak- 
al. day morning? It is undoubtedly the First-| ened and sanctified intellect, prompted by 
day school; into which the meeting may be| love of the brethren and a desire to give from } 
nd | said to resolve itself at the close of the hour | our storehouse that which we have received. 
tee of silence, for I did not observe that any |I believe many a one has withheld that which iT 
is & one went away. This hour of silence seems} would have awakened life in a meeting, be- 
et to me the fitting prelude to the exercises | cause of not having experienced the “ woe 
ay that follow. pronounced,” which has been too much re- | 
ym. I feel like telling thee of a little experience | garded as the invariable test of an impulse 
ip- I had at this meeting. One of the short com-| to speak in a religious assembly. Though 
| munications I alluded to was from a Friend | the woe is not pronounced in these cases, yet, 
on unused, I believe, to speaking in a meeting | and I speak from some experience, the relig- 
‘ for worship. His text was, “ Nearer, my God, | ious life is more or less dwarfed by this prac- 
et- | to Thee;” applying it to the influence such } tice of withholding; and instead of the free, 
it, | silent meditation had in drawing our hearts | unquestioning obedience of a child, a habit 
at |g nearer to the source of all good. That, while} of reasoning, doubt and repression takes its 
th @ our reasor assures us that God is always near, | place. Perhaps thou wilt say, the lowering 
n @ yet, to us, He seems nearer at sometimes than | of this standard would open a wide door for 
ig = at others; and that at such seasons our re-| talk in our religious meetings; but I am in- 
to sponse should be like that of little Samuel’s, | clined to think that, like many-other things 
“here am I.” I had sweet unity with the| which we have thought it necessary to legis- 
on @ offering, and felt prompted to rise and ex-| late about, it would adjust itself if let alone. 
. press it. I do not mean simply my unity, for | It might tend to lower the very high ground 
= that is seldom done to edification, but to add | sometimes taken by ministers in claiming too 
a few words in harmony with the exercise. | positively a “ Divine call”; for, if it should 
But be found that some who make no such claim, 
he “Reasoning at ev'ry step he treads, but, believing that every good and perfect 
- Man yet mistakes his way. gift wtust come from God, and who open the 
I delayed until the solemnity of the meeting | lips when they are touched with Divine love, 
- was evidently passing off, when, remembering | really speak to edification, would not the 
0 that there is not only a right thing to say, but cuanlatign be inevitable that some of the 
e a right time to say it in, I treasured up the| experieaces which attend a call to the mipis- 
; lesson for future benefit. try are due in measure to individual. memal 
. .+.. We preferred to sit with the adult | characteristics? Do not understand me to 
3 class. Most of them read selections, I pre-| doubt the reality of these experiences or their 
t sume of their own choosing, from Scripture | necessity for some persons, nor that they are 
e and from other sources, and some poetry, all | often accompanied by deep spiritual insight. 
: of a serious cast. These were interspersed|I only object to our regarding them as a 


with sensible remarks from the leader of the | standard by which all should be weighed who 
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feel it right to give expression to their high- 
est and hest thoughts in our religious meet- 
ings. Should this equalizing of the ministry 
among us ever be brought about, it must be, 
I think, by the simple faithfulness of the 
class alluded to, and by our encouraging such 
to exercise each his own peculiar “gift,” 
without thinking it necessary to confer upon 
them the little remnant of ordination we still 
have among us. 

‘ Thou and I, it is safe to say, will not live 
to see it, but I sometimes think I discern in 
the future, it may be the far future, some- 
thing better for our Society than even marked 
its rise. Some of the old forms then retained, 
and some adopted when the early zeal began 
to abate, will slowly slough off, while the 
great principles of religious liberty, individ- 
ual responsibility and universal brotherhood, 
which they announced and strove to realize, 
being with lapse of time better understood 
and ed will take upon themselves 
fresh forms, and, like the vital principle of 
the seed which bursts its dried and useless 
covering, spring forth anew. 
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A Practica, Hint.—‘ Not more than 
others I deserve, yet God has given-me more.” 
It is well for us occasionally to compare our 
outward allotment with that of others. In 
doing so, we would doubtless find many equal- 
ly worthy with ourselves, who have at com- 
mand none of the luxuries of life, and but 
few of its comforts, and who thus suffer many 
privations to us unknown. Such a com- 
parison may doa doubleservice. It may not 
only rouse into healthy action a feeling of 
gratitude on our own behalf, but it may in- 
cite us toan earnest investigation as to 
whethtr we are so using the means wherewith 
we are blessed as to prove ourselves faithful 
stewards_of that which we have received. 

Such an investigation would probably show 
that an undue proportion of our means, and, 
perhaps, in some cases, all of it, is spent 
upon personal indulgences. This is ofjen more 
the result of thoughtlessness than of want of 
feeling — 














“ But, evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


We should not forget that our neighbor 
may be suffering from want of food while we 
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are indulging in needless luxuries, the cost of 
which would have sustained him. It is good, 
then, for us occasionally to compare our con- 
dition with that of others. 

True, we may not have any great abund- 
ance, and when cases of suffering or privation 
come under our notice we may be ready to 
say, “I have nothing to spare ;” but before 
we act upon that conclusion, let us examine 
our needs and our resources and our intended 
outlays. Cannot many of the latter, probably 
mere personal gratifications, be postponed 
without the loss of anything valuable, and the 
means intended to have been thus expended 
turned into another channel, through which 
relief may go to the needy or tempting nice- 
ties to the invalid poor? 

To carry out the idea here suggested, each 
family could have a place of deposit, easily 
available, for the little sums thus saved, the 
treasure to be held sacred to the claims of 
the needy. The cost of a few ribbons or of a 
dress not needed, but purchased to satisfy the 
capricious demands of fashion, would soon 
form a sum that would greatly aid some of 
the worthy poor, and make the dispenser 
realize a pleasure higher and more ennobling 
than mere personal indulgences ever can con- 
fer. 








DIED. 


PRICE.—At her residence, in Putnam county, IIl., 
on the 23d of Seventh month, 1875, Sarah W., wife 
of William M. Price, in the 74th year of her age, for 
many years an Elder of Clear Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was afflicted with paralysis for more than 
seven years. This affliction she endured with 
patience and resignation, and testimonies have been 
borne by many who visited her, to the import that 
she was prepared to meet the final change with 
‘joy and not with grief.” 


QUINBY.—At Chappaqua, West Chester county, 
New York, Fifth month 15th, 1875, Anna Quinby, 
wife of Abraham Quinby, in the 64th year of her 
age; an active and useful member and valued elder 
of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 


RICH.—In Middletown, Bucks county, Pa, Sev- 
epth month 24, 1875, of cholera infantum, Rachel 
F., youngest daughter of John 0. and Ann M. Rich, 
aged about 11 months. 
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TxHovusanps of people might be enjoyin 
reasonable lives, with opportunities for self- 
culture, for social enjoyment and for charita- 
ble effort, whose whole energy is absorbed in 
the desperate struggle to add superfluities to 
comfort. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 60. 
(Continued from page 380.) 





AT ROME. 

The great Italian prelates of the Papal 
church, in past times, being uninfluenced by 
avy cares for future generations, having no 
sons to establish in life, and no daughters to 

rtion, used their great revenues in building 
beautiful palaces and villas, in erecting chap- 
els and adorning them with gems and mar- 
bles, and in making great collections of the 

recious works of genius, with which to peo- 
ple their splendid halls. The palaces and 
villas of Rome and its vicinity, built for the 
most part by cardinals or popes, and from the 
revenues of the church, are among the pecu- 
liar and characteristic features of the city. 
A palace with a garden is denominated a 
villa. There are seventy-five of these princely 
edifices in Rome, varying very much in style 
of architecture, according to the wealth, taste 
or rank of their founders. They are usually 
built of stone, and blend the characteristics 
of a fortress and a dwelling. The form is 
generally a quadrangle, built round a court 

rd, into which astairway of stone or mar- 

le opens. As many of the families who 
have inherited those lordly residences have 
fallen to decay, the palace apartments are 
frequently rented to sculptors, to tradesmen 
and to families—and im these cases, an old 
Roman “Palazzo,” in which the impover- 
ished owner hides his faded grandeur in some 
corner, is a dreary place enough. But these 
remarks do not apply to the Palazzo Bor- 
ghese, which contains the finest private col- 
lection of pictures in Rome, and which is 
liberally opened to artists and visitors on five 
days in the week. The Borghese family is 
still rich, and good care is taken of their 
priceless art treasures. The Villa Borghese, 
outside of the northern gate of the city, the 
Porto del Popolo, is a beautiful and exten- 
sive pleasure grcund, which is thrown open 
to the public every day after 12 o’clock. It 
was greatly devastated during the siege in 
1849, but has been beautifully restored, and 
is now the most delightful of all the walks 
and drives round the city. It would be 
pleasant to tell of the noble avenues of trees, 
of the flowery lawns, of the statues, fountains, 
temples, mock ruins and mimic water-falls, 


which gratify every taste, and which are as’ 


open to the enjoyment of the public as to the 
generous Prince Borghese himself. This 
magnificent hospitality is the general rule in 
Rome, and is one of the many reasons which 
make the glorious old city so delightful a 
place of residence. 
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The principal attraction of the Villa Bor- 
ghese is the Casino, formerly a summer pal- 

ace, but now a museum of statuary. It was 

erected by the Cardinal Scipio Borghese, and 

converted into a picture gallery by the pres- 

ent Prince. The Borghese family formerly 

possessed a rich collection of ancient sculp- 

tures found in excavating on their numerous 

possessions, but the most valuable of these 

were removed to Paris by Napoleon ; and a 

great portion, therefore, of the present col- 

lection was made by the last two princes. 

We walked slowly rocnd among the disin- 

terred relics of the glorious days of old, 

which have revealed to us so much of the 

mythologic poetry, of the heroic strivings, 

and of the divine aspirations of those who 

carved these almost immortal sculptures, and 

of those who treasured them among their 
most precious possessions. One has need of 
all the lore of the classical dictionary, and 

of all the imagination of the Greek to do 
justice to these marbles; buta great share of 
delight is possible even to the unlearned 
amateur. 

In the upper story are three very interest- 
ing groups in marble by Bemini, which were 
executed when he was in very early life. One 
feels. both amusement and astonishment in 
the presence 6f the group of Apollo and 
Daphne. The flying nymph is seized by the 
god and is already being transformed into a 
laurel. The hands are upraised in a wild 
appeal for help, and twigs and leaves are 
taking the place of fingers. The toes are 
sending down branching rootlets which have 
already fastened themselves in the earth be- 
neath, while the lower part of the body is 
being enclosed in bark and enveloped in fo- 
liage in a manner truly wonderful and inde- 
scribable. The face is thrown back in terror, 
but it has found the repose of death just as 
the eager Apollo, the lord of light, of poesy, 
and of melody, arrests her flight. This 
sculpture has been accounted a miracle of 
manipulation, appearing rather the work of 
magic than of mortal fingers. 

Another afternoon drive eastward through 
the Porta 8S. Pancrazio takes us to the Villa 
Pamphili-Doria, the grounds of which are 
nearly six miles in circumference. 

These afternoon drives through charming 
sylvan scenes, are a delightful rest both spir- 
itual and physical, after the toil and mental 
effort of a morning’s sight-seeing in Rome. 

The Palazzo Barberini, dating from 1640, 
is one of the largest palaces in Rome, and 
contains a valuable library and collection of 
pictures. 

Of the great interest of a morning pon 
among the ruina which mark the place of the 
ancient Forum Romanun,I know not how 
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to speak fittingly. The excavators have been 
at work and antiquarians have studied care- 
fully the relics which have gradually been 
brought to light, so that now we know much 
more of the field where 


‘‘A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 
The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 


And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with 
Cicero!” 


than was known fifty years ago. The his- 
toric field is located in an irregular quadri- 
lateral space at the foot of the Capitoline and 
Palatine hills, raised by an accumulation of 
soil ten or twelve feet above its ancient level. 
The removal of this deposit. was commenced 
during the French occupation of Rome un- 
der the first Napoleon; and since that time 
considerable progress must have been made 
at various periods. On the day of our visit 
a company of workmen were busily engaged, 
and antiquarians were jealously inspecting 
the debris of the ages to which the spades 
were throwing up to the light. The remains 
of the three stately temples to the gods that 
stand at the base of the Capitol are the most 
conspicuous ruins of the Forum. The three 
beautiful Corinthian pillars of white marble, 
which were long ascribed to Jove, have been 
shown by Canina, to form a partof the tem- 
ple erected to Vespasian by Domitian. On 
the right of these is a raised triangular space, 
surrounded by the remains of a portico, re- 
cently restored. 

Standing on the rostrum whence Cicero 
thundered his orations, and taking a survey 
of the Roman Forum, we feel, indeed, that it 
is one of the most suggestive and imposing 
of earth’s historic spots. The wonderful peo- 
ple who were strong and resolute enough to 
hold the whole earth in subjection, and wise 
enough to lay the broad foundations on which 
the laws of the modern civilized world have 
been builded, are here vividly pictured to the 
imagination. 

“Here,” says an enthusiastic traveler, 
“was trained that unrivaled power of con- 
structive legislation which was the great re- 
deeming feature in the Roman mind, and 
which has bequeathed to posterity that prec- 
ious bequest, the Roman law, a gift quite 
equal in value to the splendid legacy of Greek 
literature.” 

Having lingered long enough in the Forum, 
we ascend to the level of the modern city, 
mount the Capitoline Hill, and are conducted 
up and along a very odorous lane, and through 
a gateway into a garden, which appears to be 
the nearest approach to the famed Tarpeian 
Rock,the leap from which “cured all ambition.” 
The soil has gathered round the base of the 
penal cliff, diminishing its height, but there 
is enough of it yet (fifty feet, perhaps) to 
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make a very decided precipice. The view of 
the distant hills, of the Coliseum, of the 
Palatine Hill, with its ruins, and of the poor. 
looking modern erections which usurp the 
place of the venerable relics of antiquity, ig” 
beautiful, extended and varied. q 

Leaving the Tarpeian cliff, we next visit | 
the church of Ara Cceli, whica occupies the 
northern knoll of the Capitol hill, and stands 
on the site of the temple of Jupiter. It jg | 
amazingly ugly in its exterior, but within we 
find ourselves among a profusion of ancient | 
marble columns, the spoils of the temples of 
other days. The barefooted friars, in their | 
coarse brown woollen robes, are walking ¥ 
round, and some are singing the vesper ser | 
vices. 

It is interesting to be reminded that Gib 
bon, while musing here at vesper-time, in ~ 
1764, amid just such surroundings as we haye | 
to-day, conceived the idea of writing a Hig © 
tory of the Decline and Fall of Rome. 

The principal object of our visit is to geta | 
sight of the miracle-working figure of the 7 
infant Jesus, called the Sanctissima Bambino, 
which is believed to have power to heal the | 
sick. The story is that it was carved bya © 
pilgrim out of a tree which grew on the 
Mount of Olives, and that it was painted by © 
St. Luke while the pilgrim was sleeping over 
his work. After some inquiry, we find the 
guardian of the Bambino, who consents to 
show the prized image to us. We are politely 
invited into a well-lighted chapel, and the 
monk proceeds to clesr away the altar furni- § 
ture, and then unlocks some doors and opens ~ 
a recess behind the altar. ’ 

There are two absurd-looking representa- 
tions of Joseph and Mary bending with won- 7 
dering solicitude over a closed wooden box. 
The monk takes this out, opens it, and re- | 
moves several richly-jewelled coverings, and © 
exposes to view a wooden baby about eight- 
een inches or two feet long. It is elaborately 
decorated with jewels, the offerings of those 
who reverence the antique toy, or perhaps of 
those who have fancied themselves cured of 
disease by its help. 

My friend remarks, in French, “ It is very 
curious!” The monk smiles pleasantly, and 
replies, also in French, “‘ Oh, no! he is not 
curious; it is you who are. curious!” “Do 
the people yet think the Bambino can cure 
them when they are sick?” she asks. The 
monk laughs, and answers, ‘‘Oh, yes; many 
do!” “I suppose it is only the very igno- 
rant who expect help in this way,” she re- 
marks. The monk takes it in very good part, 
and assures us that no one supposes the wood 
of the image can do anything. Then I in- 
form him we have visited the miracle-work- 
ing body of Spiridion at Corfu, and my friend 
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‘lew of describes to him our pilgrimage to Jerusalem | out of which aa such a horrible odor that 
of the and through the Orient, and he sagely replies | we immediately protest our entire satisfaction 
’ Poor. that “Mesdames” must have had great fa-| and ask to have the aperture closed again. 
P the tigue, and must have spent much money. | We are assured that there can be very little 
ity, is Then, as we turn away, he kisses the feet of | doubt that this was the cell in which the Nu- | a 
the Bambino, and proceeds to shut it up and | midian usurper Jugurtha was starved to 4 
visit 7 push it back to its accustomed resting-place. | death, and in which Vercingetorix, the Gaul- 
€8 the We were fully of the opinion that the holy | ish chief, was murdered, by order of Julius 
itands man had no more faith in the miraculous | Cesar, and in which many other historic per- 
[tis power of the absurd-looking little image than | sonages met their doom. I am glad to turn 
1D We } we had, though this kind of faith is nourished | away and remount the stairs which lead up- | oe 
cient among the laity. ward to the light and the day. On the side of 
les of A visit to the dread depths of the Mamer- | the wall of the stairway, the guide holds his 
eir tine Prisons, on the declivity of the Capito- | torch so that we may see the place where, he 
king Aline, near the Arch of Septimus Severus, in- | says, the jailers drove the head of Peter with 
T ser.’ troduces us to another of the few existing | such violence as to make an impression in 
monuments of the ancient kingly days of| the solid rock, without damaging the skull of 
Gib. Rome. It was begun ny Ancus Martius, and | the brave Apostle! 
e, in” enlarged by Servius Tullius, from whom it} Coming out into the square of palaces which | 
have | was denominated the Tullian. Sallust, in | now occupy the Capitoline Hill, we pause to 1] 
Hig. relating the circumstances attending the doom | admire the famous bronze equestrian statue | 
\ of the accomplices of Cataline, who were here | of Marcus Aurelius, which stands on a mar- i" 
Beta strangled by the order of Cicero, says: “In | ble pedestal in the center, and which is ae- 
@ | the prison called the Tullian there is a place | counted the finest ancient bronze in existence. 
bino, about ten feet deep, when you have descended | Traces of the guilding which once covered it 
lthe | a little to the left: it is surrounded on the | are still discernible, and every part of it is 
bya — sides by walls, and is closed above by a vaulted | as perfect as if it were only finished yester- 
the roof of stone. The appearance of it, from|day. And here sits the benign, philosophic 
d by the filth, the darkness and the smell, is ter- | emperor on his noble steed, a grandly illus- 
Over © rific.” trated page, preserved out of the torn and | 
the We are conducted by the priestly custodian | tattered book of the past, to be the admir- 
8 to | down a flight of stone steps to the door into | ation of generations yet to come. 
tely the upper cell, which has been cut for the ac-} At the head of the central stairs, which 


the 4 commodation of devotees, who deem this a | lead down from the hill, are the two colossal 


irni- § place especially hallowed by being the prison | statues of Castor and Pollux standing by the 
ens of St. Peter in the reign of Nero. The vaulted | side of their horses, which statues were found 

| chamber we have now reached is about six- | in the Ghetto (Jews’ quarter) in the middle 
nta. | teen feet high, thirty feet in length and|of the sixteenth century. Two Egyptian 
yon- | twenty-two in breadth, and is constructed of | lions kept silent guard at the foot of the wide 
0X, | large masses of stone without cement. . The! incline. In memory of the historic wolf 
| re: | only light is from the torch of our guide, ex-| which nourished the heroes who founded | = 
and — cept what is dimly sifted in from the grating | Rome, here is a harmless-looking live wolf in | az 
zht- above, down which the prisoners were lowered | a cage, who seems to be sorely in need of | @ 
ely | by a cord. This upper vault is the most | something to do—turning, twisting and bit- | 
ose ancient, being constructed during the reign of | ing himself incessantly. | 
sof Ancus Martius. In the center of the floor is Taking a carriage, we direct the driver to 
l of another grating, similar to that overhead, | take us homeward through the Ghetto, and 

% ~=6which is the sole window and ventilsting | show us the house which marks the locality \\ 
ery opening to the yet deeper dungeon below. | where St. Paul lived during his enforced res- } 
ind Down this they do not lower us by cords, but | idence in Rome. The streets through which 
not eonduct us by a modern stair. we pass are much dirtier than are aan parts |» 
D It would not be easy to imagine a more|of Rome, and the people are living very 
ure dreadful place of confinement, or one round | much out in the public highways, as is the 
‘he which more horrible memories cluster. We} custom in all oriental cities, and the reputed 
ny | are shown the pillar to which, says tradition, | house is a dingy old building, not dignified 
10- Peter was bound ; and our conductor lifts up | with any inscription that I saw. It is inthe 
re- a small block of marble to show the clear/ Via degli Strengari, number 2. We passed 
rt, fountain which miraculously sprang up to | on by open bazaars or booths that remind one | 7 
od | enable the captive apostle to baptize his | of Cairo, and through foul odors, which sug- / 
in- goalers, Processus and Martinanus. We may | gest the Jewish depths of Jerusalem, and are | | 
k- @ drink of it if we will, but I positively decline. | soon happily outside of the Ghetto. It would 
nd Then he opens a door into a dungeon passage, | take a very energetic enthusiast to get up 
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much admiration for these squalid sons and |employed a small press to print advertig. = 
daughters of Israel, who have been so unfor-| ments for the merchants, yet he had but hi, re 
tunate as to find a home under the shadow of | tle work, since everything had to be examings el 
the Papal throne. As in all other lands, their | by the Mayor of the city before it was pup did 
distinctive physiognomy is quite distinguish- | into press. cer 
able. Their visages are very different from Imagine the press of a place like Mt, Ple beg 
the pleasant countenances of the Italians| ant, with 5,000 inhabitants (one-fourth cer 
proper. S.R. |number of my native city), to be confined) sen 
Fourth month 8th, 1875. only to the publishing of auction papers g » 
bins tauiee iniainieaeien other advertisements, and it will give you ag - 
oom sae item ; indistinct idea of the extent to which this ri 
We have in our city a resident recently von ceaper heparan Mrbeeeaer ~ 
from Russia Cosastinn 3 ansen, with his in oe pale, Sheets Ce pe 
teresting family. He is the leading mind Cae ii before our departure from Benj - 6th 
among the Mennonites, who are settling by jansk, my brother brought the advertisement de 
thousands west of the Mississippi. They are | G¢ our auction to the press. He had a w 
like Friends, especially in relation to the sin- | tioned in it an account of our leaving Berd 
Seek aa , capital punishment, and other jansk for America ; we were going to sell ou 
At the sconih: seibiieneimmes of a female in PTL Mayor (his ae veins to cil b 
re aT ace ca a a ete clan | and testify to the advertisement) ead thathagl 
, * , unless 
which elicited the admiration of many who | « inuatatda* “nd lett son: ? va ’ 


heard it. Believing it contains much infor- 
mation not familiar to the general reader, I 
obtained the consent of the writer to permit 
its publication it the Mount Pleasant Journal, 
lowa. Believing that the readers of Friends’ 
Intelligencer will be gratified with the perusal 
of such a testimonial from one so youthful, 
touching a prominent testimony of the Gospel 
as held by the religious Society of Friends, I 
clip it from our county paper and send it to 
you. J. A. D. 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Seventh mo. 25th, 1875. 





The consequence of such want of liberty ig 
the unlimited arbitrariness of the officers and 
different authorities, from the lowest to the” 
highest, and the suppression of every denun- 
ciation in publishing the vileness which ig: 
practice among them in public as in private 
life. 

To illustrate the latter, allow me to men- 
tion an incident connected with our family 
circle: 

One month before we left our home we) 
celebrated the silver-wedding of my dear) 
parents. For this occasion we children wanted) 
to get several copies of a hymn printed, to be: 
distributed as a remembrance of that day) 
among our friends. To our disappointment) 
it was said that no more than fifteen of these) 
copies could be published, as they were Chris: 
tian hymns, which are not allowed to be pressed ” 
in a greater number. 

Respecting the arbitrariness not only in 
press, but also in other things, it may not be? 
inappropriate to mention asother short in- 
stance. 

To my parents’ silver-wedding our relatives = 
in Germany sent, among other things for 
them, silver spectacles in cases of silver. 
They arrived in time, bat when my brother 
went to get them from the custom-house he 
was refused, because it was supposed that the 
silver might not be pure as in the Russian 7 
empire it ought to be. For examination, they 7) 
were sent to Simphropol, the government 7 















VALUE OF LIBERTY IN RELIGION AND IN THE PRESS. 
BY HELEN JANSEN. 







Coming from a country where religion and 
the press are kept in limits and bounds, and 
now enjoying true liberty of both, I subscribe 
fully to the truth of the old proverb, “ Priva- 
tion enhances enjoyment ;” for only those who 
have been under such oppression can highly 
enough esteem the value of freedom. 

Speaking of privation more detailed, I will 
mention some instances out of my own ex- 
perience. 

In-our city, Berdjansk, whose population 
is estimated at 20,000, and into whose harbor 
come yearly (as I find in my father’s official 
lists) more than 400 merchant ships, to be 
loaded with wheat, on an average with 700,- 
000,000 of bushels, not even one newspaper 
is allowed to be published, so that we can 
only get our political papers from the largest 
cities—as Odessa, the nearest city, about 300 
miles distant, Riga, Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg—and even these have to pass a very 
strict censorship before they can be printed. 
There-was, it is true, in our city a man who 



































city. 

This is the usual way for them to do, after © 
they have involved the obtaining of such ~ 
things into so many difficulties, the owner 
lets them go, rather than bear the great ex- 
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that is connected with the matter, this | to the Russians the punishment has been exile 

ing the aim of the officers. But my father | for life to Siheria”—since 1861, under the 
did not wish to leave these things in the offi-| present milder laws of Alexander II, for the 
cer’s hands, and therefore he traced from the | first offence the punishment has been reduced 
beginning all the steps that were made con- | to 13 years in the penitentiary—you will get a 
cerning them. From Simphropol they were | weak picture of the darkness which prevails 
sent to the Governor-General’s office, at Odes- | at present in my late home, Russia, and per- 
ga, and from thence to St. Petersburg. At| haps unite with us in humble thankfulness to 
jast, after my father in a telegram had re-| the Lord for that great privilege of living in 







lated the whole affair to the Minister of the | a country where religion and the press are free. 


Finance (since a letter would never have 
come into his hands), and afier paying ex- 


—_———>~<08——_____ 


“THE flower absorbs the light, the heat, the 


nses more than twice as much as the whole | air the dew, and so maintains its vitality, 
thing was worth, we received them Just a few | unfolds its beauty and breathes its fragrance. 
days before the appointed time in which we| Jt jg by a similar absorption of Christ into 


were obliged to leave. , 
I have now told you something out of my 
own experience, a could mention hundreds 


our souls that we grow, becuming vigorous, 
holy and fruitful. ‘ He that dwelleth in Me 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 


of instances more which only become known | fruit ; for without Me ye can do nothing’ ” 


by being reported from one to the other, as 
there are no papers to publish them. If the 
publishing of political be so limited, that of 
religious papers is far more so. 





LET THE BABIES DIG IN THE DIRT. 
We once asked an old Winnebago squaw 


In the year 1867, a religious visit was paid how it was that she cured her sick family by 


to our colonies by two English Friends, Thos. 
Harvey and Isaac Robson (with whom we 
agree in not accepting war). These felt the 
necessity of addressing our people with an 
encouraging tract, which was to be printed in 
our language at Odessa. It was soon sent 
back (some sentences being entirely crosse 


not be printed in our country. The following 
paragraph was one of those especially pro- 


simply covering them every day with fresh 
earth, leaving only a breathing spot for their 
noses, and she said: “Earth our mother. 
Earth make she, and Earth take good care 
to make she papooses strong: squaw-mother 
make she papooses sick. Earth-mother make 


d | 8he papooses well again. She can’t tell white — 
and blotted) with the notice that they could |®4¥@w any more.” Now this poor Indian 


woman was wise “according to her lights.” 
Without knowing why, she saw that the earth 


hibited, in which our dear friend Isaac Rob-| WS ® friend to her children, and therefore 


son says: 

“Ts it not His (God’s) purpose that you 
should not only be blessed yourselves, but 
also that you should be a blessing to others; 
that your light should so shine before men 
that others, seeing your good works, should 
also be brought to glorify your Father who 
is in heaven. Is it not His purpose that you 
should be instrumental in spreading the knowl- 
edge of the Truth of the Gospel of Christ to 
those who are now sitting in darkness—sunk 
in ignorance and superstition. Are you pre- 
pared, dear friends, to give a good account of 
this your stewardship ? 


gave them to its healing embrace. If the 
mother be fortunate enough to live in the 
country, she has the cure for many of her 
children’s ills quite at hand. Encourage baby 
to play in the fresh earth, preparing it prop- 
erly for its enjoyment and cure, with as care- 
ful an eye to the comfort of the little thing, 
as you would if it were to take any-other sort 
of a bath. If it has no old dresses, make it 
a suit of cheap print, tie upon its head a 
lig st hat, that will protect its eyes from dis- 
comfort and give it freedom to delve in the 
warm, soft earth, where the sunshine can com- 
fort and invigorate it. If it is a city child 


“I do not forget the difficulties of your and circumstances forbid a trip to the coun- 


position nor the danger which might resu 
from attempts toenlighten your more ignorant 
neighbors; but I feel it right to endeavor a 
little to stir you up by putting you in remem- 
brance of these things.” 

If I add, in conclusion, that to this day in 
our country the whole Bible is not allowed to 
be printed in the Russian language; that 
within seven years, through the great perse- 
verance and expense of the British Bible So- 
ciety, only the New Testament can be sent 
thither, and that for preaching the “‘ Gospel 


it | try for the sake of the weak convalescent, 


have a sand heap made on the warm side of 
the yard. Instinct will teach it to dig, and 
digging hardens the muscles and brings 
strength to the bones, while from the heart of 
the earth rises a subtle and strong power of 
healing that we can neither explain nor un- 

erstand for ourselves, though we have both 
seen and felt its potency.— The Metropolitan. 





SINCE we are exposed to inevitable sorrows, 
wisdom is the art of finding compensation. 
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GROWING OLD. 


Softly, oh softly, the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care ; 
Sorrow and death did they often bring nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, 
Gracefully fair. 


Far from the storms that are lashing the ocean, 
Nearer each day to the pleasant home-light ; 
Far from the waves that are big with commotion, 
Under full sail, and the harbor in sight. 

Growing old cheerfully, 
Cheerful and bright. 


Past all the winds that were adverse and chilling, 
Past all the islands that lured thee to rest, 
Past all the currents that wooed thee unwilling 
Far from the port and the land of the blest. 
Growing old peacefully, 
Peaceful and blest. 


Never a feeling of envy or sorrow 
When the bright faces of children are seen ; 
Never a year from their youth wouldst thou borrow ; 
Thou dost remember what lieth between. 
Growing old willingly, 
Gladly, I ween. 


Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that has grown with thy years, 
Rich in the love that grew from and above it, 
Soothing thy sorrows and hushing thy fears. 
Growing old wealthily, 
Loving and dear. 


Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened ; 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve ; 
Many a face at thy kind words has brightened— 
‘Tt is more blessed to give than receive.” 
Growing old happily, 
Blest, we believe. 


Eyes that grow dim to the earth and its glory 
See but the brighter the heavenly glow! 
Ears that are dull to the world and its story 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow ; 
All their sweet recompense 
Youth cannot know. 


Fourscore! But softly the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly, with tenderest care ; 
Sorrow and death they did often bring nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, 
Graceful and fair. 
—N. Y. Observer. 


a ae em 


INFINITE PROGRESS. 


When all is thought and said 

The heert still overrules the head ; 
Still, what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive :— 


Must still believe, for still we hope, 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone. 
— Greenough. 


———__ <0 ____— 


As length of life is denied us, let us at least | of feeling, which at length separates them. 
do something to show that we have lived to|Such a course is productive of unmixed in- 
‘perpetuate the remembrance of our existence. |jury. It convinces no one, it helps no one, it 


— Cicero. 
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jown views and the fallacy of his. There may 







EMPHASIZING DIFFERENCES, 

It is not the least of the many wonders of 
human nature that among the millions of 
people who inhabit the earth, all bearing the 
same general contour of feature and for 
there are no two who are precisely simila 
in appearance. Each possesses a distinctiyg 
aspect, which, in spite uf any number of pe” 
semblance:, prevents him from being mig. 
taken for any other. The same thing holds 
good all through his being. His tastes, opin. 
ions, abilities, dispositions and character arg 
emphatically his own, forming an individ: 
uality, which, in its entireness, no one elgg” 
possesses. There are many resemblances, } 
no counterparts. Nature never repeats hep 
self in these her noblest works. 

Much of life’s happiness and welfare is j 
volved in the manner of receiving and trea}. 
ing this phenomenon. Ina general way alj 
admit it, and regard it as a benificent arran 
ment. It is clear that only through the large” 
variety of capacities could the diversifie 
work of the world be accomplished, that only” 
through the many different standpoints of 
thought could any broad outlook be gained, 
and only through the constant divergence of 
character could any real progress be made, 
Yet, in spite of this, we are continually fret 
ting and chafing over these differences, mak: 
ing them the sources of contention and dip 
cord, blaming some persons and despising 
others on account of them. Doubtless mor 
than half of all the ill-will which men and 
women manufacture for mutual misery, re) 
sults from the habit of emphasizing differ) 
ences in an offensive manner. There are 
some persons who seem to make it their first” 
object on forming a new acquaintance to dis: ” 
cover, the points of antagonism that exists | 
between them. They will inquire what polit- 
ical party or religious sect he represents, or | 
ask his opinion upon mooted questions, and 
then proceed by their favorite arguments to 
controvert and dispute: his views. They hail 
the approach of a friend to give him their | 
testimony against some of his cherished no- 
tions, to inform him of recent facts that they 
have discovered and fresh proofs that they 
have received, as to the correctness of their | 




















be twenty subjects on which they could har- 
monize with him perfectly, and where a mu- 
| tual feeling, cordially expressed, would unite 
them in bonds of sympathy; but they prefer 
to seize upon a single point of difference, and 
harp upon it until the growing excitement 
and displeasure produces a mutual alienation 


inspires no one ; on the contrary, it nourishes 
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eee se ne ee eck ae ee ne ee 
an antagonism of feeling which is by no means|small, the members are united in the main 
essential accompaniment of antagonistic} objects in the reform to be instituted, the im- 
ae. It displays a vanity and egotism| provements to be established, the evil to be 
ghich are always offensive ; it is directly op-| abolished, the rights to be enforced—it is only 
d to the spirit of freedom, which is as| when they come to discuss measures and can- 
rto accord the right of free thought as} vass modes of operation that differences of 
to claim it; it is, moreover, the surest way|opinion arise. Just as in the features and 
to prejudice the mind against the very views /| form, the points of general resemblance are 
which are thus unpleasantly forced into un-| far more numerous and more important than 
willing ears. - those of variation, 80, in the thoughts and 
We would, by no means, enjoin any false} characters, the points of sympathy far out- 
coloring or even deceptive silence of our real} number and outweigh those of antagonism. 
sentiments. There are times which come to Both are necessary to the welfare of mankind, 
every man and woman when to be silent or|but only by welcoming and cherishing the 
ambiguous is to be a traitor to principle. An| former can we secure for the latter that per- 
honorable man shrinks not from upholding, | fect freedom which individuality demands. 
at all proper seasons, his convictions of truth} —Publie Ledger. 
and duty, hesitates not to defend the absent 
from unjust accusations, and fears not to ea- 
use the cause ot justice when it is rr 
ular. But the courage which does this bravely 





TRUE peace is the possession of the favor 
of God. Whatever draws us near to Him 
cannot be real adversity, and whatever en- 
and manfully when called upon is far differ- tices us from Him deserves not the name of 
ent from the carping spirit that loves to debate | prosperity. Some things are intended as life- 
and wrangle, to criticise and find fault, to long sorrows and trials, We need another 
emphasize differences rather than to cherish | existence to explain this. That is a blessed 
sympathies. Truth is never promulgated by faith which feels there cannot be clouds al- 
any such means; on the contrary, it loses its | ways, but knows that joy cometh in the morn- 
power and influence. In order to reveal to | ing. 
another what is in our mind and heart, to 
impress him with our own convictions, dr 
inspire him with our own emotions, the first} Huber, the younger, one day, took an ant’s 
and most important thing is to put ourselves | nest to populate one of those glass contriv- 
into sympathy with him. We must look at| ances which he used for making his observa- 
the matter from his standpoint, and learn to/ tions, and which consisted of a sort of glass 
speak in a language which he will understand. | bell placed over the nest. He set at liberty 
The various conditions of life, phases of! one part of the ants, which fixed themselves 
thought, states of feeling and forms of char-/at the foot of a neighboring chestnut-tree. 
acter have each a language of its own, which | The rest were kept during four months in the 
we must learn if we would approach them | apparatus, and at the end of this time Huber 
successfully, To do this, it is essential to find | moved the whole into the garden, and a few 
out the many points of sympathy, and to/ ants managed to escape. Having met their 
emphasize them, thus establishing confidence} old companions, who still lived at the foot of 
and good feeling, and paving the way for fu-! the chestnut-tree, they recognized them. They 
ture efforts. Wheseer neglects this need ex-! were seen in fact, all of them, to gesticulate, 
pect no success in implanting his own views | to caress each other mutually with their an- 





——-— + —~ee- 


ANTS RECOGNIZING THEIR RELATIONS.’ 





of truth and duty, however true or valuable 
they may be. 
All social intercourse would be greatly 





tenne, to take each other by the mandibles, 
as if to embrace in token of joy, and they 
then re-entered together the nest at the foot 


purified and sweetened if this habit of empha-| of the chestnut-tree. Very soon they came 
sizing differences were abolished. For the} in a crowd to look for the other ants under 


points of agreement are not only more numer- 
ous than those of difference, but they are 
generally more vital and sigoificant. It is 
usually the minor affairs of life upon which 
people disagree—the means rather than the 
ends. In questions of duty, for example, we 
all accord in reverencing justice, purity and 
mercy; our differences lie in the definitions 
of these virtues, or in the methods of prac- 
ticing them. In politics, all parties share 
alike in desiring their country’s welfare—it 
is in the means of securing it that they differ. 


So in associations of all kinds, both large and! —Delaware county Republican. 


the bell, and in a few hours our observer's 
apparatus was completely evacuated by its 
prisoners.— Home and School. 





ConcERNING “hollering” in meeting, Aunt 
Judy, an old colored woman, said to one of 
her sisters: “Tain’t de true grace, honey; 
tain’t de true glory. You hollers too loud. 
When you gits de lps in your heart and de 
lamb in your bosom, you’ll feel as ef you was 
in dat stable in Beth’lem, and de blessed 
Virgin had lent you de sleepin’ baby to hold.” 
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EXTRACTS. 


THE acceptance of the idea that preaching 
alone constituted public worship—an opinion 
very largely “prevalent among people nowa- 
days,” or allowing children to become flippant 
critics should be carefully guarded against. 


“Tr is no small blessing for the mind to be 
brought into accordance with the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, and to be able 
to enjoy, with thankfulness, the very many 
privileges left.” 


GReEaT minds, like heaven, are pleased in 
doing good, though the ungrateful subjects of 
their favors are barren in return. 


THE world will judge more or less after all 
by practical results, and call that religion the 
best under which the virtues and graces of 
character bloom the sweetest and ripen the 
fairest. 


True glory consists in doing what deserves 
to be written, in writing what deserves to be 
read, and in so living as to make the world 
happier and Letter for our — in it. 





NOTICES. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING 


Will be held at Clear Creek, Putnam county, IIl., 
on Second-day, Ninth month 13th; meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders on Seventh-day preceding, both at 
10 A. M. 

This place is about 115 miles southwest of Chi- 
cago, 10 miles southeast of Hennepin, the county 
seat, and 3 miles northwest of Magnolia. 

To reach it from Chicago, take the Chicago and 
Rock Island R. R. to La Salle, or the Burlington and 
Quincy R. R. to Mendota, thence by the Illinois 
Central (gouth) to Lostant, which is 6 or 8 miles 
easterly from Abel Mills, whose P. O. is Mt. Palatine, 
Putnam county, Ill. From Indianapolis take the 
Bloomington and Western R. R. to Bloomington, 
then the Illinois Central (north) to Lostant. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


16th, Haverford, Pa., 3 P. 
Whitemarsh, Pa., 3 
Bridgeport, N. y 3 
Roaring Creek, Pa. 
Catawissa, Pa., 3 
Cape May, N. j., 3 P, 
Centredale, lowa, 3 P. 
Constantia, N. Y. 
Reading, Pa., 2 P. M. 
Abington, Pa, 3 P. M. 
Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
In Western Quarter, Circular Meetings will be 
held at Centre, Del., Ninth month 12th, at 3 P. M.; 
West Grove, Tenth month, 10th, at 3 P. M. 


Eighth mo. 
a“ 


Ninth mo. 


a“ i 


5th, 
“ 





Persons in Philadelphia wishing to attend Cir- 
eular Mecting at Whitemarsh on 15th inst. can take 
cars at depot Berks and American streets, 2 o’clock 
P. M., for Fort Washington, near the meeting-house, 
and return at 6.23 and 8 o’clock P. M. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue Swedish Arctic Expedi ion was to have sailed 
in June for Nova Zembla. It will first study the 
botany, zodlogy, and ethnology of the south of the 
island, and then advance along the west coast to 
the northernmost point. Thence it will advance to 
the northeast to explore this unknown part of the 
Polar Sea. It then goes south to the mouth of the 
Obi and the Yenisei. Here the explorers will quit 
the ship and go up the river in boats, returning 
home afterward by land. Prof. Nordenskidla com- 
mands the expedition. A wealthy merchant, Qs- 
kan Dickson, bears all the expense.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Prorgssor Un.er, of the Peabody Institute, Pres. 
ident of the Maryland Academy of Sciences, will 
in a few days j join the Hayden Geological Surveying 
Expedition in Colorado, in the service of the gov- 
ernment. Professor Uhbler will be with the party 
about three weeks, and expects to be very busy col- 
lecting valuable specimens of molluscs, crustacea, 
and other products of that region. The object of 
the government expedition is to make a complete 
scientific survey of Colorado, obtain the exact height 
of its mountains, some of which are over fourteen 
thousand feet high, to prepare maps, &c.— Exchange 
paper. 

THERE are sixteen schools for colored pupils in 
Augusta, Ga., and the authorities recommend that 
the entire control of the education of these chil- 
dren be transferred to a Board composed of free- 
holders and a Commissioner of their own race, and 
that the fund obtained from the taxation of their 

roperty and polls be placed at the disposal of such 

oard. It is stated that the colored teachers have 
succeeded to an extent beyond the expectations of 
the most sanguine. Confining their attentions 
strictly to their duties, they have, by precept and 
example, striven to impress upon the people of their 
race the importance and necessity of industry, mo- 
rality, order and obedience to law. They have so 
conducted their schools as to merit from the law- 
giving power a recognition of the capacity of their 
race for self-management.— Del. Co. Republican. 


Progress oF Fisa Cutture —Profescur Baird, our 
accomplished and successful American Fish Com- 
missioner, has shipped to Germany 400,0(0 shad 
eggs in return for 250,000 salmon eggs, sent through 
the courtesy of the German Government to the 
American Fish Commission in 1873. The eggs are 
sent on flannel trays kept moist by dripping water, 
and, as they are expected to hatch out on the voy- 
age, two men have been sent out with the eggs to 
transfer the eggs for hatching to water in patent 
cans. The young fish are to be taken to the river 
Weser. Professor Baird received last week from 
Germaoy a number of live fi-h, which are to be put 
in ponds furnished by the city of Baltimore. An 
effort is to be made with these fish to domesticate 
the German carp, a fine flavored and prolific fish, 
which will live in warm, still water. When one 
contemplates the wonderful success that has attended 
the efforts of the Government and of private per- 
sons to promote the propagation and cultivation of 
food fishes, and the immense amount of good al- 
ready accomplished, it is but litile short of marvel- 
lous that the means to so great an increase of our 
national wealth in food were so long neglected. 
The success of fish culture has demonstrated that 
in this one respect, at least, the artificial ways of 
man are more certain than the ordinary ways of 
nature.—Public Ledger. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 


‘PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 14, 1875. 


~ POPULAR FRIENDS’ STORE. 
Thin Goods, Reduced Prices 


Small Figured Brown Lawns, 12} cts. 

Black Hernanni’s, 37}, formerly 62}. 

Neat Plaid, Black & White Grenadine, 37}. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.00, for- 
merly $1.25. 

Black Silks, very good, $1.00 and $1.15. 

Brown Summer Silk 25 inches wide, $1.25. 

Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 

White Hernanni Shawls, $1.00, worth $3.00. 

White Hernanni Shawls, $3.00, worth $5.00. 

Mode Barege for Shawls, Desirable. 

Hand-Made, Mode or Plain Color Silk Mitts. 

Gauze Shirts, a great bargain, 25 cts 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch sts., Phila. 


EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 
\ ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 
the beach, can find good accommodations at the 
West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removeil 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 








S200 PREMIUM. 
Philadelphia First-day School Association, 


Offers the premiums hereafter named, for the 


Best Written Story of Domestic Life 


for the use of Libraries, illustrating and explaining 
the testimonies and principles of Friends, in lan- 
guage adapted to the understanding of children from 
10 to 15 years of age. 

The story to form a 12mo book of not less than 
200 pages. $200 premium for the best; $100 for 
second, $50 for third, and forsuch other manuscripts 
as the Association may degireto retain they will pay 
$25 each - 

The manuscripts will be examined by a competent 
Committee, after Ist mo. Ist,/1876, to-which date 
they should be sent to SAMUEL SWAIN, care of 
Friends’ Book Association, '706°Arch St., Philada 


- ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Speeial atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


SHELBURNE HOUSE, | 


SEA END OF MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., 
Greatly enlarged, will open for second season, Fifth 
month 25th. The new Hot Barus are within two 
squares. EDWIN ROBERTS, 
. Proprietor. 





No, 25 


RespecTep FRED: : 

In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 

SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 
be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 

Respectfully, 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 


es 


HADDONFIELD ACADEMY 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Under the care of “Friends.” Distant half hour 
from Philadelphia, by the Camden and -<Atlantic 
Railroad. This school will re-open ninth month, 
(Sept.) 6th, 1875. A limited number of girls and 
small boys will be taken as boarders. Thorough 
instruction, home care, pleasant rooms. Send for 
circular, and apply early to " 
: REBECCA ALLEN, Principal, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


If any are wishing board in the.country for a few 
weeks, it can be obtained for four persons, by ap- 
plying to P. M. LIPPINCOTT, 

Auburn, Salem Oo., N. J. 


E. WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on Hand and Made to Order. 


420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADA, 


FURNITURE. 


Established 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing andUpholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILAD’ 4, 


Furniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR .AND. HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


19° Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatl¥ dene 













































































































































" SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 


UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 


_ Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 


and receive the same degrees. For catalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 
Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


This Institution has been in successful operation 
for the last Twenty Years.’ A full course of study 
is pursued. The ENGLISH BRANCHES, LAN- 
GUAGES, SCIENCES, DRAWING, PAINTING, 
etc., are thoroughly and carefully taugut. Lectures 
every week, .« 

TERMS—$85 per Session of Twenty Weeks. 

The Fall and Winter Term commences on the 
27th of NINTH MONTH next. 

For Circulars, etc., address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun Seminary, 
Chester Co., Penna. 











ames 





TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC; CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON STé., 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1875. 
The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher‘of the ‘Academy. 


J. KvtP®AYLOR, Principal. 


Lincoty, Lougpon Counrr, Va., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 


Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor's 
my, in Loudon © ounty, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it gives me pleasure to say, 
that the institution was-conducted with ability and success. 
The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


MIAME WALLEY COLLEGE, 
Springboro, Ohio. 


under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physical industry daily required, and remunerated. 

Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
lst, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 
the President, 











AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 


. FRIENDS’ ANTELLIGENCER. 





CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School ‘for both Sexes uuder the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers su- 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca- 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular. 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


WANTED A TEACHER. 


For Darby Meeting School, Salary Five Hundred 
Dollars. A Friend preferred. Address, 
M. Fisher Longstreth, 
Sharon Hill P. 0., Del. Co. Penn. 


‘MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 


Superior Buildings, home care, earnest Teachers, 
able Lecturers. 


Hon. Washington Townsend says: 

“As to the progress of my late ward, who was 
under your care and tuition for over Two Years, I 
was well satisfied with the School, its arrangements 
and discipline, and the progress in a he 
made’. 

TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 


TRUSTRES ; 
VI K. BROWN, 
DAVID FERRIS, 


PEIRCE HOOPES, 

ELLIS R. MARSHALL. 

ELLWOOD MICHENER, JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 

HF NRY S. PRATT, LEWIS PALMER, 
DARLINGTON HOOPES 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 
- SAMUEL MAROT, 


Jeweler=Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware. 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc 

————10: 

WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
p@e Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelry, &€c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain & Fancy Millinery, 
gt. 537 Franklin Street, above Spring Garden. 


Furniture Warerooms No No. 18 North Ninth St. 
WILLIAM M HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


HARD WOOD FURNITURE, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
On HAND. 


pa@p- Repairing, Varnishing ‘and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 

pap Furniture carefully Packed, Removedc and 
Stored. 
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